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himself called the "goal of his desires/1 being
advanced to the rank of major-general. He was
already gaining a reputation for boldness and
was likened to the famous General Ziethen of
Frederick the Great's army. He was praised for
the swiftness of his decisions, the energy of his
actions, his indefatigability. We are told by a
contemporary that "from drilling his squadron,
which was quartered at a distance, he would
proceed to a hare hunt or a gay dinner and that
same night, perhaps, to a surprise attack on the
enemy, or to the laying of an ambush for the next
morning. Having temporarily silenced the enemy
he would enjoy himself at Frankfort gambling
or going to the theatre/' The games Blucher
played were, some of them, forbidden by law;
and we have it on good authority that he "in-
dulged in them to a truly immoderate degree."
What Blucher really craved was excitement;
and, when, later, he was afforded a sufficiency
of that in the Napoleonic wars we find him able
altogether to renounce his gambling for many
months at a time.

Fate meanwhile had in store for him occupa-
tions other than military. The Peace of Basel,
concluded in 1795, banned Prussia behind a line
of demarcation and the result for her was ten
years of ignominious neutrality and inactivity,
during which Napoleon was allowed to act as
though all the rest of Germany belonged to
him. Three times during this period he vented